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92 Notes and Discussions. 

The Dialectic is a process of passing from Seeming to 
Truth. Pure Science furnishes the general formulas for the 
solution of all problems. It is a Calculus, a general theory 
without which particular solution is impossible, inasmuch as 
it underlies all synthesis. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

In the present number of the Journal we offer our views 
on the Method of Hegel as a contribution to the settle 
ment of the question of Speculative Dialectic. If we can 
only ascertain what thoughts and ideas in our minds have 
the most unmistakable universality (of application) and ne- 
cessity, we can ascertain what thoughts and ideas have the 
most objective validity. For what we must think on a given 
subject is the logical condition of all experience regarding 
that subject. The article to which we refer is the result of 
thirteen years' thinking on Hegel's results. The third or 
" critical exposition " is the final (and to us satisfactory) 
statement which explains the other views. It is made with 
special reference to the objections of Trendelenburg in re- 
gard to the matter of presupposition and beginning, as well 
as the objections of English and American writers, who gen- 
erally attack the objective validity of Hegel's Logic. 

The following notes on Vera's polemic against Trendelen- 
burg will be oil interest here : 

Vera on Trendelenburg. 

Mr. Editor: 

I have just been reading over the article in No. 25 of the Journal of Spe- 
culative Philosophy, entitled "Trendelenburg on Hegel's System," and 
translated from the Preface of Prof. Vera's Introduction to Hegel. The title 
should have been— should it not?— "A. Vera on Trendelenburg"; for the 
article is a series of observations on Trendelenburg's supposed doctrines, 
and not an account of Trendelenburg's famous criticism of the dialectic 
method. The stand-point and consequent doctrine attributed to Trendel- 
enburg seem to me so different from those really held by him, that 1 have 
thought it might be worth while, for the benefit of any among your read- 
ers who have not made a special study of Trendelenburg's works, to write 
a few words of explanation and correction. 

I. The logic of Trendelenburg is not written from the stand-point of the 
lleo-elian lofic. Since }J. Vera, after asserting the contrary, himself ad- 
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mils the truth of what I state (lie says, in Inc. cit., p. 20, that the "dialectic" 
of Trendelenburg' is not "any dialectic whatever, but rather the contrary 
of all dialectic," and what is the Hegelian logic if not dialectic?) yet it may 
be well enough to state what Trendelenburg's logic is. It is true that T. 
rejects the so-called formal logic; but from this it does not follow that he 
must therefore adopt the Hegelian logic. The contrary is so tine, that it is 
notorious that Trendelenburg did more to weaken the credit of the Hegelian 
logic, both in its '-general and fundamental point of view"' and in its "form," 
than any one among his contemporaries. The Hegelian logic affirms the 
identity of thought and being', identities therefore logic and metaphysics, 
and asserts the possibility of a dialectical development of all the qualifica- 
tions of being (or of the ab-olutc) in pure thought. Trendelenburg denies 
all these positions, holding, however, that there must be a principle common 
to thought, as an ideal fun.-tion, and to objective being, in order to the pos- 
sibility of any act of knowledge. But thought, for Trendelenburg, is not 
being, nor i> being though'. : hence ldgic is not metaphysics ; and as thought, 
in the view of Trendelenburg, depends on a principle present in physical 
being (viz. motion, which has its ideal, but not independent, counterpart in 
thought), it can develop nothing in ab>olute independence of that faculty by 
which motion is apprehended, viz. Anni-ltautnuj, or intuition, in the etymo- 
logical sense of this term, including therefore the sensibility; hence a dia- 
lectical development by />i>re thought, is of course held to be impossible. 
Trendelenburg's logic is the logic of Aristotle, in which he conceives the 
tonus and processes of thought to bear a relation of demonstrable corre- 
spondence to the general relations of things. But Aristotle's logic, it need 
not be said, is no dialectic. As to Trendelenburg's "Logical Investiga- 
tions," they are not primarily an exposition of logic, but constitute an 
attempt to lay the ground for metaphysics and logic, or to establish a The- 
ory of Science. 

II. There is no triad in Trendelenburg's system, certainly none that is 
put forth as such, nor any that can be demonstrated to be such in the sense 
required by, or in a sense imitated from, the dialectic method. Much 
less is there, as in Ilegefs logic, a series of triads following each other in 
dialectic development. Trendelenburg seeks to account for the possibility 
of knowledge, and more especially for the element of scientitic necessity. 
To accomplish this he proceeds in the ordinary scientific way, assuming 
provisionally the fact to be explained, just as the theory of vision assumes 
the reality of vision, and seeking for an hypothesis which shall explain the 
facts. He proceeds thus from the particular and the known to the general 
and the unknown, or from the "prior for us" (in Aristotelian phraseology) 
to the " prior in nature.*' The simplest analysis of an act of knowledge 
discloses the antithesis of subject and object, "thought" aud "being." 
These are not assumed as starting-points given in absolute knowledge from 
which to proceed in dialectical development. They are simply found empi- 
rically to exist as different factors in all cognitive acts, and the distinction, 
in the form of theory or method and subject-matter, is found concretely ex- 
emplified in all the positive sciences. To explain, now, the possible union 
or harmony of thought and being in knowledge, an hypothesis is selected 
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and tried, like any other scientific hypothesis, by its power of explaining 

the facts. In this there is no talk and no semblance of triads or triadic 

development, or of any species of dialectic. The method is simply that of 

ordinary, accredited science. 

Geo. S. Morris. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Dec. 5, 1873. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

History of Philoaoohy from Thalea to the Present Tim.';. By Dr. Friedrich Ueber- 
we«\ lute Professor of Philosophy in the University ot Konig.-berg. Trans- 
lated from the fourth German Luition by Geo. b. Morris, A.M., Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Michigan, and Associate of the Victo- 
ria Institute, London.— Vol. II. History ot Modern Philosophy. With Addi- 
tions, &c. New York: Scribiur, Armstrong* Co. 1874. 

As our readers are already informed, this work constitutes the first of the 
Philosophical Division of the Theological and Philosophical Library, "A 
Series of Text-books, original and translated,, for Colleges and Theological • 
Seminaries, edited by Henry B. Smith, D.D., and Philip Schaff, D.D., Pro- 
fessors in the Union Theological Seminary, New York." It is a truly merito- ' 
rious undertaking, and deserves more than the mere approval of American 
students in Theology or Philosophy. The two volumes on the History of 
Philosophy now published should be in the library of every person inter- 
ested in the thoughts of the world's greatest thinkers. So complete a store- 
house of information as regards the history of Philosophy has never before 
been accessible in English. The work of Ueberweg is noted for its consci- 
entious accuracy and the minuteness of its bibliographical information. 
The translator, Professor Morris, has, in our judgment carried away the 
palm before all rival translators from German Philosophy. That his work 
is con amove we find evidence on every page. Plow thoroughly he has 
himself studied certain special systems of Philosophy is shown in his full 
account of the system of Trendelenburg which is added as an appendix to 
the brief paragraph of Ueberweg. Professor Morris has likewise diligently 
searched the English sources for information regarding any of the Philoso- 
phers, and has added under appropriate heads references to English trans- 
lations and commentaries which will prove of great service to the English 
reader. The "Appendix on English and American Philosophy, by Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College, and the second appendix 
"On Italian Philosophy, by Viucciizo Botta, Ph.D., late Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Turin," are elaborated in the spirit of Ueber- 
weg by thoroughly capable and equally fair-minded scholars. 

The readers of this Journal have had occasional glimpses of the great 
Philosophical activity in Italy. Dr. Botta is intimately acquainted with 
the whole; movement, and indeed has been an active participant in it. 
President Porter's account of American Philosophy is a contribution to a 
new subject. His treatment of it will, we trust, stimulate others to inves- 
tigate the same field. The reciprocal action of Theological and Metaphysi- 
cal thinking in this country is a theme that deserves exhaustive elaboration. 



